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(From the American Farmer.) 
ON THE 
EFFECTS OF THE PROTECTING SYSTEM 
Upon the Agricultural Interest. 
Brighton, near Boston, \5th Feb. 1828. 
lo Joux S. Sxinner, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—By an editorial article in a late Am 
erican Farmer, (No. 42,) we learn that you are 
“in a quandary on the tariff question,” that you 
“saw the system of 1824 established, andin 1827, 
the farming interest more depressed than you ev- 
er knew it.’’ Every friend to his country, who 
has witnessed your zeal and untiring exertions to 
promote its best interests, will, from motives of 
gtatitude, feel disposed to lend a helping hand to 
relieye you; thus actuated, | proffer my feeble aid. 

I shall commence with an expression of my de- 
liberate upinion, that a mania with regard to the 
question at issue, has been somewhat rife in our 
country for several years past; and,as in the physt- 
cal system, when an epidemic prevails, the robust 
are often ita victims, while the feeble escape, so in 
the intellectual, when a mania rages, it not -unfre- 
quently passes by the weak and puny, and seizes 
upon the wise and sagacious. 

But before we proceed to discuss the subject, I 
erave your indulgence to egofise a little. I would 
not be understood as hostile to the manufacturing 
interest—on the contrary I em am advocate for 
fustering ** domestic industry” especially house- 
hold manufactures, which I consider the philoso- 
pher’s stone for the farmer. But I protest against, 
attempting protection by tariffs. As I deem the, 
state legislatures the best judges of those branch- 
es that require encouragement, and the legitimate | 
fountains from which the means should flow. Nor! 
am I an importer of European commodities of any | 
kind, and never have been. 

I was formerly engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and shipped flour to France, that was purchased,or 
rather taken by the French republic, for which 
they promised to pay silver bars, but my spper- 
cargoes nor agents, could never get them of any 
other pay, although some of my brethren were so 
fortunate as to get paid for their flour from the 
droppings of the Louisiana purchase. I consoled 
myself, however, that when the revolutionary vol- 
cano had spent its fury, France would settle down 
with a permanent government of some sortor oth- 
er, and being impressed with an idea that ao gov- 
ernment can be permanent unless administef@d up- 
on principles of strict justice, at the same time see- 
ing her riches “ progressive,” I consoled myself, 
as before observed, that I should ultimately get 
my bars, or an equivalent in coin. But it was not 
long before I was deprived of that consolation— 
for our own government took my claim, together 
with others similarly situated, into their own 
hands, and without our consent, relinquished them 
to redeem a guarantee of the West India islands, 
which had been pledged to France at a critical 
period of our war of independence, for the assist- 
ance rendered in that struggle, without which it 
is doubtful whether our complete emancipation 


timist, I still derived consolation ; as I considered | 
the redemption of the guarantee of nearly as much 

importance in its consequence, as was the assist | 
ance originally derived by the pledge ;—for there | 
can be no question, but that it prevented the na- | 
tion from being involved with one or other of the! 
belligerents, at a crisis that its very existence 
would have been eminently jeopardised. 

Ever since the loss of my flour or silver bars, 
which is more than thirty years, I have lived on 
my farm, chiefly occupied in horticulture, farming | 
and breeding of animals ;—-and being located in| 
the vicinity of the great Catile fair, which is at- | 
tended weekly the year round,by farmers,graizers, 
and dairy-men from all parts of the New England 
states, opportunities offered, which I was not 
backward in improving, of mixing and conversing 
with a class of men, who, for strength of under- 
standing. intelligence, and innate shrewdness,will 
not suffer by a comparison with any class or body 
of men on the globe. Often have I, in times of 
great agricultural distress, | aned over the pens or 
fences, and communed with them for hours on the | 
causes that led to such a lamentable state of | 
things. T have also associated with many of the 
most intelligent of the mercantile classes in the 
capital and principal trading towns of New Eng- 
land, during the period referred to, and anxiously 
sought their opinions on the measures of the na- 
tional counci!s tor promoting COMMercial pros- 
perity of our country, ia Which, from investments 
dependent on_it, I felt a strong interest. I doubt- 








less have not profited by such advantages, so much 
as many others would, thus situated. But I have 
deemed it necessary. sir, to speak thus far, of my 
own affairs, in order to shew the causes which 
placed me on the field of observation, among such 
practical men as I have named, during a period of 
thirty years, which has enabled me to assert, that 
the positions I am about to assume, are not found- 
ed upon hasty reflections, elicited by recent disap- 
pointments, or my conclusions drawn from peru- | 
sing the writings of political economists. Thus! 
supported, I fearlessly declare my most solemn | 
conviction, that the interests of agriculture require 
no other protection than a free unshackled com- 
merce, and a fair scope for competition in foreign 
markets. And that to legislation upon the model 
of what is termed the counting house policy, or 
monopolising system of Great Britain—to protect- 
ing statutes, excited by circumstances of the mo- 
ment, may be attributed by far the greater portion 
of agricultural distress and public calamity, that 
has befallen the nation since the days of the “ first 
Adams.” We then heard that exalted patriot and 
profound statesman, declare, that “the interests 
of agriculture and commerce were inseparable— 
their only effectual protection, ‘wooden walls ’” 

A long time elapsed, unhappily too long, when 
the nation united with one accord to build those 
walls. Then arose a gléam of hope that the gold 
en days were about to return; but it proved delu. 
sive. The snake was not killed, nor even “ scotch- 
ed;” he laid torpid but for a moment,and has come 
out, clothed in a more specious garb, with renew- 
ed vigour, to protect manufactures with his fangs 








would have been the result. Notwithstanding I 
lost my claim on France, being habitually an op- 





commerce amid his folds. 


—charm agriculture with his rattles, and crush 





I most conscientiously believe, sir, that “ time, 
with which every thing rises and falls,” will prove 
this assumption to be a “ faithful saying” —that it 
is not declamation,nor the language too highly figu- 
rative, to pourtray the ‘‘ form and pressure” of the 
American System. I shall not plough over the 
whole surface of that field, nor explore the sfrata 
hidden beneath it—my labours wil! be confined to 
an obscure corner, and I trust 1 shall be able to 
demonstrate that this same system or any of its 
ramifications, wil! operate most injuriously, if not 
destructively to the interests of the agriculturists 
of our country. 

I begin with analysing the sugar plums hereto 
fore given, and now held out to those sickly chit. 
dren to induce them to take their physic. 

The first item to be examined on the catalogue, 
is a tariff on cheese of nine cents per pound,grant- 
ed in 1816—this has, doubtless, been considered 
by the farmers as amounting to a prohibition, and 
of course a complete protection. But it is probable 
they, nor the national legislature,were aware that 
one more potent then existed, and still exists— 
namely, that such foreign cheese as would sell in 
the United States,and could possibly come in com- 
petition, costs in the country where it is »roduced, 
with the charges of importation, exchange and e 
living profit only to the importer,full three times as 
much as cheese from the best dairies in our coun- 
try! Dr. Prewkiia would have advised those whe 
granted this boon.to “save the paper” —the parch- 
ment on which the law is engrossed, was worth 
more to the farmers than the protection. As we» 
may derive instruction from this article, I shall at. 
tempt a brief history of its progress towards im. 
provement. Before the adoption* of the federal 
constitution, much the greater p@Ption of cheese 
made in New England, was disgustingly inferior 
to what it now is ;—ncarly all the wealthy classes 
in the commercial! cities and southern states, were 
supplied with foreign cheese—chiefly English ;— 
there were a few good dairies, but sarare tha: 
their product was distinguished by the names ot 
the proprietors. The farmers who brought*heir 
poor stuff to the grocers, saw English cheese sell 
ing for three times, and that from those dairies I 
have named, twice as much as they could get for 
theirs, entered into a spirited competition before 
the impost of four cents a pound was laid in Sep- 
tember, 1790. Foreign cheese was considered € 
lurury, and was taxed as a fair object of revenue, 
The preamble to the act which contains this item, 
recites :—‘: 7» make provision for the payment of, 
the debts of the United States.” Revenue was the 
only object—no one ever dreamed that it was for 


| the protection of a particular class of citizens. 


The discovery that Congress possessed the power 
of imposing prohibitory tariffs, was reserved for 
more “evil times” This is an excrescence that 
has attached to the constitution since that period. 
Had it apperred then, every hand of those illustri- 
ous patriots who orgenized the government, would 
have been put forth to plack out the constructive 
tumour by the roots. They would have pronounc- 
ed most emphatically that “the State Legislatures 
were the only legitimate almoners of the people’s 
money !” 


It is said. that the want of success in the 
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production of good cheese, may be ascribed more the slopes and gorges of the Alleghanies covered 
to the want of knowledge in the process than to) with dairy farms ? And would not such a meas- 
soil and climate—that a complete knowledge rests | ure “ provide for the common defence, promote the 
on chemical niceties which are not practised—or | general welfare, and regulate commerce with for- 
the making it systematically depends onthe unerr- jeign nations.” (the only “pegs”? in the consiitu- 
ing rules of science, in which the conductors of| tion the “ protecting system” can hang upon,) full 
dairies are not versed. The dairy woman having | as well as a prohubitery tariff? It is said Great 
brought her cheese, by gugssing, to such perfec-| Britain will take nothing of us but cotton ;—she 
tion as to reach the point to command a ready | would be glad to take our cheese if it was equal 
sale, at a satisfactory price, for the “ home mar-|to her own, which selis on the spot at eighteen or 
ket,” keeps her secret and guesses no farther. twenty cents a pound. Our merchants could not 
It is the opinion of numbers of such men as I/ make a better remittance for “ coarse waollens,” 
have named, who attend the Brighton fairs, that|than to purchase such cheese for fifteen cents. 
the surest machine in New England for transmu-| Great Britain draws large supplies of butter and 
ting herbage into money, isa datry, when cheese | cheese from Holland ; she has no land to spare 
will bring six cents a pound at the door; and I}fora corresponding increase of the dairy with 
believe the same may be said of all well-managed | her population. She is so much attached to home 
dairies throughout the whole hill country, as far | consumption, that double the number of horses ure 
south as the cotton latitude. But we cannot well kept for agriculture that are necessary —those and 
have stronger proof than that dairy farmers are|her corn laws eat up every thing. She even im 
more flourishing than any others ; indeed, they | ports large quantities of eggs and poultry from 
appear to be the only class that are growing rich, |France. Yet in what country do yeomanry land- 
axcept the growers of fine wool that manage pru- {lords and tenants complain more ? 
dently. The tariff intended for the protection of other 
Such has been the increase of population, and | products of the soil, eacept those which will be no- 
the extension of new settlements where dairies do|ticed in the sequel, may be ranked with cheese. 
not flourish, that the supply of cheese has seldom! Ten cents a bushel on potatoes is mere sound ; 
exceeded the consumption. Sometimes, however, , i they are a bulky, perishable article. A few far- 
it does, and then it perishes in the warehouses of! mers in the vicinity of the eastern and northern 
the sea ports, as you informed your readers was, sea ports may, in some seasons, be benefitted.— 
the case last year in Philadelphia—the blessed ef-| But it will come out of the peckets of those of the 
fects of a “home market.” As for the exportation. sonth, who are obliged to purchase their seed 
of good rich American cheese, it is out of the every year. 
question. But little of it will keep at home after} The report of the committce on manufactures, 
the first year. Some skim-milk cheese is export-jand the bill presented by them to the House of 
ed, to which) I have no reference; for it has been| Representatives, providing for an incroased tai 
satisfactorily uscertained, that the dairy woman! on wool, woollens, hemp, &c., having just come to 
who robs her cheese of the «ream, robs her hus-| hand, we proceed to examine the prvtection held 
band’s pocket: as the loss in the quantity of curd, ont to agriculture. The first in order are wool 
and of course weight, with the difference of price,!and woollea manufactures. I must here express 
is considerably more, than the value of the butter. | my astonishment at the want of information mani- 
There are often.a few days in a season, however, | fested by the attendants onthe “protecting system” 
when itis found, from the state of the weather, at [larrishurg, and of .hose now in attendance at 
profitable to make skim-milk cheese. There have Washington, of what pertains to the farming in- 
been a few instances of good American cheese | terest’ Indeed, I cannot furnish a more forcible 
keeping sound to Calcutta,that was sold at twenty-| ‘illustration, than to transcribe a story told of the 
five cents a pound, when English cheese, stored) natives of Chili, by the celebrated Zimmerman, 
in the same warehouse, sold at fifty cents. But) which [ found quoted in a recent British publica- 
no prudent merchant will ship rich new milk! tion now on my table: “In Chili,” says Zimmer- 
cheese to warm climates Whereas if it was made, man, “the physicians blow around the beds of 
to imitate English or Dutch cheese, in quality and | their patients to drive away diseases, and as the 
keeping properties, scarcely a ship bound to the people of that country believe that physic consists 
East and West Indies or South America,bat would | wholly of this wind, their doctors weuld take it 
have her cargo assorted with considerable invest-! very ill of any person who should attempt to make 
ments, even at fifty percent. above the present | the method of cure more difficult. They think 
price. But the dairy farmers have had a “ home| they know enough when they know how to blow.” If 
market.” ‘They saw no foreign cheese and natu-|the farmers can be induced to consider the tariff 
rally supposing the tariff protected them, had no) on woo! and woollens any protection, it may, with 
inducement to imitate it: as they were selling at| truth be said, that “credulity is indigenous” 
their own doors at seven or eight cents a pound, \atiiee climates besides Chili. 
they were satisfied—not being like some of their! The committee state in their report, 








that 


content but with a little more.” 


Now let us suppose that Congress, instead of} the strongest reasons to conclude that they are 
granting a prohibitory tariff, had offered a bounly| supplying the demands and answering the use of 
on the importation of foreign cheese,(which I con-| which the coarse wool of our country would, in 
tend, they had an equal right to do,) for the pur-| most cases, supply.” 
pose of stimulating the farmers to enter inte com- 
petition with it, that they might bring the manu- 
facture to such perfection as to compete in all 
foreign markets—and no doubt they can—there- 


lated facts, or whether the real cause of these im- 
portations is not physical ; namely : 


interest,” 


Without stopping to inquire | 
whether this conclusion is not founded upon isola- | 


men, who constuntly attend the Brighton fairs, 
and whose veracity they will not question, could 
inform them thatthe farmers throughout New Eng- 
land were striving, with all their might, long be- 
fore the fall of wool, or the importations referred 
to by them, to get rid of their native coarse wool- 
led sheep, and to substitute those that produce 
fine. “ Excellence is of slow growth;” time is re- 
quired to change the flocks of a country. — It hag 
been estimated by competent judges, that within 
the last four or five years, half a million of native 
sheep and lambs have been sold at Brighton, and 
a great portion of those that came in autumn and 
the early part of winter, at prices little above the 
value of their pelts. It is an unquestionable fact, 
that a drover has been known to start from Ver- 
mont for Brighton with a flock of native sheep and 
a drove of swine—and to slaughter the sheep to 
fatten his hogs on the road, throwing their pelts 
into a wagon, to sell on his arrival. 

T have made inquiries of numbers of wool grow- 
ers, as to the relative profit of growing fine wool 
or coarse; none fix the difference at less than 
three pounds of fine for two of coarse at the same 
expense. JT am aware that difference in flocks and 
their location, may cause some variation. T place 
great reliance, however, on the information of a 
gentleman of science and observation, who has 
been a wool grower for twenty years past, and, 
moreover, is interested in wovllen manufactures. 
that he could raise two pounds of fine merino at 
less expense than one pound of native coarse wool ! 
With such data, figures will demonstrate that, un- 
til coarse wool bears a price vastly higher than 
fine, it is in vain to think of obtaining a supply, 
except by importation. It must appear evident, 
that a tariff that would induce our Mrmers to grow 
coarse wool,would shut the gates of every woollen 
manufactory adapted to that description of materi- 
al, in the country. There are facts from official 
sources now before the public, which prove tliat 
the importation of wool, of all qualities, has not 
exceeded five’ per cent. on the quantity grown in 
the country ; and there is the strongest presump- 
tion that the production of fine wool hrs nearly 
reached the point of demand by the manufacturers. 
One of the most extensive wool growers in thc 
union, expressed to me a few days since, an opin- 
ion decidedly confirmatory—concluding with this 
remark, “ we only want to be let alone.” ~— The in- 
formation I have been able to collect from variou: 
sources, justifies the conclusion, that the period is 
at hand, when the staple of our fine wool will be 
so much improved as to become an article of ex 
port. The dissemination of considerable flocks o! 
Saxon sheep, has caused a spirited and healthy 
competition, that will, if not paralyzed by tariff 


be productive of such results, when the art o! 
n | stapling is better understood, as to compete with 
ithe wools of Spain, and even Saxony, in the Brit 
the | 
fellow citizens engaged in other pursuits, “never|very rapid increase in the importation of low | 
qualities of wool since the tariff of 1824, furnishes | 


ish markets. 

If I have been so fortunate as to convince you 
that a tariff on wool will not benefit the * farming 
it will not be necessary to shew that 
the enormous one already existing, and the in- 
crease now contemplated, on coarse woollens, will 
be alike inoperative. But let us look on the other 
side of the wall. Will any one contend that this 
protecting tariff will not operate, in every section 


that such | of our country, as a most grievous burden—a faz, 





e 


adits ee 








by creating a very important staple af export. Is 
it not probable you might, by this time, have seen 


qualities cannot, and never will be, found in our!/and nothing but an unequal tax on the many for 
country; I would respectfully intimate to the hon- | the benefit of the few? And will not the agricul- 





ourable committee, that numbers of intelligent | turists feel it most sensibly—do they not at this 
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tnoment in a very important section of the union ? 
—those whom it is the fashion to style “ nabobs 
of the South,’ perhaps from the circumstance of 
their showing a fondness for the innocent luxuries 
and elegancies of life—a taste, which, it must be 
admitted, has no tendency to retard the progress 
of civilization and the social virtues, if it does not 
promote them, and make mea less jealous of their 
just rights. 

his class of citizens seem, by the advocates of! 
> to have been placed un- 
Is it be- 


the « American system,’ 
der “ the ban of the ‘protecting’ empire.” 
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enormously for the clothing of their labourers, un- led consumption for ten years, it would be doing 
der pretence of protecting the growers of coarse| well. In 1826, there was exported only from St. 
wool, who will never grow a pound if they can Petersburgh, 29.3 tons of hemp to the U. States, 


\foreign countries 


change their flocks. 

The nextitem we shall consider is hemp that) 
pays a tariff of thirty five, which the bill before! 
Congress increases progressively to sixty dollars 
per ton. Are the advocates of + independence on 
for all we want.” aware that 
those very vations to whom they are indebted for 
nearly or quite all the examples brought to prop 
the * American system,” do not hanker after such 


cause they inhevit a property in “ persons held to|independence? The whole marine of Great Brit- 


service or labour,” which their ancestors protect- 
ed with their blood, and whicn, if the constitution 
did not guarantee to them as sacredly as it does 
the New Engiand farmer his freehold, they pos 
sess by a paramount title ? 


‘ain and France, are furnished with hemp from the 
' , 
| Baiuc. It does not seem toagree with the mo- 


'nopolizing policy of Great Britain, to protect the 
| growth of hemp in freland, one of the most fertile 
l am not a Southron, spots, and as well suited to that crop as any on the 


but a fuil-bluoded Yankee; my ancestors fled | globe—and by ‘hat means add a little comfort, by 
from the tariffs and constructive re‘igion of the | affording employment to a portion of her six mil- 
Stuarts and Archbishop Land, one hundred and | lions of kind hearted subjects, that have been de- 
ninety years ago, to the banks of the Connecticut, ; based to be subdued—who labour to exist. and exist 
and I now innerit some of the soil they then loca- ;te labour. France has tound it tor her interest to 

















ted ;—nor am | an advocate for slavery, sir; Wil. 
berforce, Clurkson, nor the most zealous member | 
of the society of friends in our country, do not} 
hold it in greater abhorrence, or will go further) 
to promote its abolition, if it can be accomplished | 


sen. her wines and the “fineries from her work 
shops” to Russia for hemp, and grow wheat that! 
often competes with our flour, in the West India| 
and South American markets. 

How do ovr merchants pay for the five thousand 


and 4.639 tons in 1827. The cordage manufac- 
turers, if the present bill passes into a law, and 
they are not allowed a drawba k, will be fairly run 
down by the tariff! ship, as those of duck were im 
1824. Flax may be supposed, with trifling varia- 
tions, to stand on the same bottom with hemp. 
The proposed increase of the tariff on ai dent 
spirits, sweetened as it is with molasses, as a pro- 
tection to the agriculturists of the nation, is too 
disgusting to dilate upon. If our countrymen will 
take poison, it is quite immaterial whether it it 
hel ebore or arsenic. It is believed however, that 
the present high duty on West India ram, bas 
done more to occasion the loss of the British col 
onial trade than any mismanagement in nego 
ciation. As the planters had nothing but rum 
to pay for of our ayricultural products they want- 
ed, have not been very strenuous to induce the 
government to open their ports And I think it 
may be fairly assumed, that had the tariff on ram 
been no higher than for the purpose of revenue, it 
would have been continued a commerce with the 
West Indies, ‘demanding a much greater amount 


|of exports from our country at large, than any 


advantages that have been derived from an in- 


Without manifest injustice and encroaching upon | tons of foreign hemp that is annually worked upin| creased consumption of grain for distillation, 


rights that are held sacred. 
is an evil of enormous magnitude, that is incress- 
ing. But I see not a finger lifted to check it. We, | 
of the free states, deciaim and scold about it, and 
complain that the constitution has entitled our! 





I am sensible that it our country? They take our flour, pork, lard, and | 


Internal improvements are said to be pressed 


a large amount of other produce to Cuba, and Bra-{ into the service of the Av erican system. If that 


zil, and with the proceeds purchase sugars, which 


is the case, does not one of its features resemble 


are taken to Russia, and cargoes of hemp brought ;a steam boat with her wheels moving in contrary 


‘ | , _ 
back in return, to be manufactured into cordace | “irections : 


We find tuat the Legislatures of the 


Southern brethren to votes in consequence of their | to rig their ships, and to export to the republics of Several States, and individuals are most ardently 


slave population. 


Would it not be better, instead | Mexico and South America. This trade demands | °%"d /audably engaged in cutting canals and con 


of treating the subject in this manner,and attempt- Is, large amount of tonnage, with provisions for the | Structing rail-ways for the express purpose of en 


ing any infringement of their rights, to consult | crews. 


With them as brothers uf the sume family, aud en- 


Ayd until the preparation of hemn is het 
ter understood and practised, wm) it not promote 


deavour, by the joint and strenuous efforts of the the “farming interest” infinitely more than to 
whole nation, to mitigate the evil, and, if possible, | grow that crop? 


moval, 
I have never seen the question fairly met ;—ac- 


to lay a legitimate foundation for its ultimate re- | 


The committee say “hemp and flax only need 


abling the farmer to transport his produce to mar- 
The advocates of the 
prot: cting system,” by high tariffs on hemp, iron, 


hee ata very cheup tate. 


jand duck, are taking the most effectual method 


that can be devised that he should transport it 


the consumption of duck and cordage of our ex. | coastwise and to foreign markets at a very dear 
tensive commerce and growing navy.” But the) 


rate. For it is as certain as that the tide wil! 


cording to my apprehension, there hasalways been | commissioners of the navy will not hazard their! flow, as the materials for ship building advance 
too much enthusiasm manifested on the one hand,|well earued reputation, by sending the national | in price, the freights of our immense coasting na 
and irritability on the other, to lead to an investi- | ships to sea clothed with sails and rigging made Vigation and also that carrying our products to 
gation of the subject in that cool, dispassionate | of materials the growth of our country nor wil) foreign ports will advance in proportion. 


manner its high importance demands. 

We all onght to know, that a delusion seized 
the whole christian world with regard to slavery, 
two centuries ago, and continued till the war of 
our revolution. Even the Quakers, “ the salt of the 
earth,” did not scruple to hold slaves until a few 
years before, when the exhertations of that exem- 
plary man, Anthony Benezet, convinced them that 
it did not comport with the principles of their 
faith. 


It ought also to be known, that it is physically | 
impossible for all the low country south of Virgin- | 


ia, and some parts of that state, to be cultivated 
by any but the African race. 

White cultivators, in the present state of the 
country, cannot exist there. In all probability it 
would have beena desert, had it depended on their 
labour, to this day. Take the slaves away, and 


their proprietors must starve or abandon their 
dwellings and the tembs of their ancestors—maa- 
umit them on the spot, and the remedy would be 
as bad, or worse than the disease. 

Can we wonder, then, that our fellow citizens of 
that section are so sensitive on this subject? And 
will those feelings be mitigated by taxing them 


|the ship owners. But if they are a little more op- | 


pressed with tariffs, they will send their ships to 
' Europe to be clothed. There is no question, bnt 
\by a proper system of management, hemp can be 
grown in the western country, and become a pro- 
fitable staple at $1U0 per ton ; and we can prove 
by facts, that a smal! sample was prepared in New 
/England, during the last war, equal to the best 
/Russian hemp. The system, as now practised, is 
| radically wrong. A high tariff, however, wil! not 


ton; since, the price has averaged over &200— it 
is now $275 in Boston. Where do we see hemp 
prepared in the Russian manner? It should be 
considered, that all improvements in agriculture, 
are of “ slow growth.” The only method to bring 
hemp to such perfection as to be consumed by our 
marine, is for the State Legislatures to offer large 
bounties for hemp that shall equal Russian, and to 
encourage the erection of machinery for dressing 
it, by loans to the farmers for that express pur- 
pose ; and even then the increase will be so grad- 
ual, that it will take probably twenty years to fur- 
nish the demand fer our navigation. 

If the supply could keep pace with the increas 





change it—during the war, hemp sold for #350 a, 


Having denied that Congress possess the powe: 
they have assumed, and on which the “ protecting 
system’’ is based, it is incumbent on me to produc: 
authority other than my own opinion, which cer 
tainly ought not to weigh a feather against a con 
trary doctrine, embraced by very able opponents 
Happily I have it in my power to offer, such as | 
trust will be considered paramount to that of thos 
eminent characters be they ever so learned and 
well skilled in the science of construction. 

It was my good fortune, sir, to be on the stage 
‘when the federal constitution was formed—and, 
‘during the debates of a convention of delegates, 
|chosen by the people of my little native State of 
Connecticut, to deliberate upon the question of its 
ratification ; I attended in the galleries every ino 
ment of their sessions. I was young, ardent, ani 
my litile all depended upon the issue ; and, as you 
may well suppose, nota lisp escaped me. I heard 
Wm S. Johnsoa, R. Sherman and Oliver Ellsworth, 
who had assisted to frame that compact, explain 
and defend its provisions, answer objections, and 
allay the prejudices of strong pure minded men— 
with such eloquence, calmness, and energy, that 
made an indelible impression on my mind. At 
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that period, the people were jealous of privileged | 
orders, and a prominent objection wus, that Con 

gress might appropriate the public lands with 
Other wealth of the nation, and grant immunities 
to some large and favorite States or class of citi- 


as an invaluable appendage here, where the heat|the sugar and molasses whicu it yields will be 
in the Capitol is too apt to counteract all that the | nearly net gain—as the business of making sugar 
fire in the kitchen has contributed for the gratifica- | would be carried on at that season of the year 
tion of our appetites. We hope the Table Stove / when little else could be done. I hope the work 
will practically sustain the recommendation of the | will be soon begun—let each farmer, as every 


zens. They were answered, that, as by express | inventor. 
provision, no money could be drawn from the peo- 
ple by taxes, vut in the ratio of representation— ! 
the inference was irresistible, that it must flow 
back through the same channel. That consider-| temperature as may be required. 
ing the proviso, that all duties, imposts, and excise| The utility of this instrument will be obvious, 
should be uniform, it would be an absurdity to when we consider the inconveniencies and difficul- 
suppose that grants of land, money, or any immu- ties attending the preparation of such articles as 
nities whatever should not be equally so. That require heat to render them palatable. 
the constitution conferred no powers on Congress| The application of the instrument being the 
to inake any other disposition of the surplus wealth principal constituent in the invention, any peculiar 
of the nation, than to hold it in trust for the peo- form or invariable structure, will not be consider- 
ple, and that the Legislatures of the States were ed essential. The Stove may be constructed of 
the only constitutional almoners of the people’s either tin, iron, or any other suitable material.— 
money. For cheapness, it may be made of tin; the height 
I do not pretend to have repeated the language about four inches, including the foot; the top 
used by those highly talented men, but I declare formed to receive the dish with food, which is 
what I have stated to be the purport, that seems placed upon it. Under the dish is a furnace or 
as vivid to my recollection as if it was but yester- fireplace, formed by means of a drawer, which 
day. It may be snid that it is difficult to remem- | may be taken out, to be supplied with burning 


TABLE STOVE, 
The object of which is to produce, or preserve in 
articles of food upon the table, such heat, or 





ber sentiments expressed torty years ago. I ap- coals, or any species of fuel, and replaced ; near | 


peal to any man who has been upon the stage of the front part of the drawer is a grate, to prevent 
life for that period, whether he cannot recollect) coals or other substances from interfering with a 


the substance of remarks that occurred at that small door, through which the furnace is supplied | 
distance of time on particular and interesting sub- | with air; and to prevent any inconvenience which | 





jects, with as much or more accuracy, than such | 
as he may have heard within one year. 

I assure you, sir, that | never shed a drop of ink 
in support of party politics, or with electioneering 
views, in my life, and never will. As TI have ani- 
madverted upon the American system, which ap- 
pears, from what cause [ cannot jivine, to be in 
some way connected with the Presidential ques 
tion, I deem it an imperative duty to declare, that 
{ have not in the most remote degree had refer- 
ence to that question, and that I entertain the 
highest opinion of the pre-eminent talents and in- 
tegrity of the present incumbent, and a firm con- 
viction that those associated with him in the ad- 
ministration are actuated by motives of the purest 
patriotism. 

I have done, sir; if 1 have satisfactorily shewn 
you are relieved of the difficulty under which you 
labored, I am most richly rewarded. Be it other- 
wise, I feel sure of compensation by your smiles. 
For the notion is strongly impressed on my mind, 
that man is irresistibly impelled to laugh rather 
than weep at the vanity of his fellows. Be it as 
it may, you may rest assured of my cordial good 
will and esteem. 

SAMUEL WYLLYS POMEROY. 

As an evidence of the beneficial effects of in- | 
ternal improvements, the Pennsylvania Gazette 
states that 1000 vessels and 5000 seamen may | 
now be profitably employed in the Lehigh Coal! 
trade. ( 


Silk in Pennsylvania.—A Society has been! 
formed in Philadelphia, of which B. R. Morgan is. 
President, and Matthew Carey, Secretary, for the | 
purpose of promoting the culture of the Mulberry, | 
and the raising of Silk Worms. 





From the Nationai Journal. 


mizht arise, there sould bea pipe attached to 


‘earry off the smoke or other discharge from the 


furnace. By means of two or more sections of 
pipe, with long bends, connected by ball and cap 
joints, or straight pipes joined in the same man- 
ner, whose sections will slide or sheath into each 
other, leading from the furnace to the ceiling a- 
hare. any nasition of the ot<7© "ay bo aceammoda- 
ted; and by means of a small cord and pulley. 
the pipes, when detached from the stove, may be 
raised to the ceiling. 


one admitting a communication to prevent or ad 
mit the direct action of heat tothe plate. Between 
the furnace and the table, there should be a non- 
conducting partition, to prevent heat from descend- 
ing upon the table ; and there should be such a 
division between the furnace and partition, as to 
admit a free circulation of air betweenthem. The 
top of the furnace, where it supports the dish, 
should be large enough to admita cover for the 
plate and the articles upon it. It is entirely op- 
tional, what number of stoves are used upon the 
table and elsewhere, the object being either to 
cook, or offer the food ina suitable temperature. 
They may extend to a stove for warming the dish- 
es for the guests, or even to a stove for each in- 
dividual. Articles may be transported any dis- 


‘tance unexposed, and one dish kept in waiting for 


another; but in the ordinary way, it is found im- 
possible with every exertion,to furnish the articles 
in a snitable temperature: and even such as are 
offered ina palatable state, soon lose their heat 
and flavor, and whoever is not down at the first 
stroke of the bel], must mince his meat cold and 
insipid. J. W. POST. 


The sugar Maple.—This tree, so little thought 
of by our northern agriculturists, would, by pro- 


Between the furnace and. 
the dish may be placed either a close partition, or | 


{spring and autumn qgomes round, transplant from 
| his forest to the sides of the highways leading 
along his lan, as many of these trees as he con- 
|veniently can, until the ground is cempletely oc- 
}cupied. What a change such a course, if gener. 
j ally pursued, would effect in the appearance and 
‘condition of tne northern States. Our highways 
| and avenues, lined with this useful, cleanly, and 
‘highly ornamental tree, would give new life and 
animation to the valleys and mountains, and great 
ily add to the beauties of our scenery. And in. 
stead of importing hundreds of thousanis of hogs 
heads of sugar and molasses from the West In- 
dies yearly, we should in the short space of twen- 
ty-five or thirty years, not only supply ourselves 
with these indispensable articles, but should have 
a surplus, which at no distant period would be ar 
important item of exportation. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


DISEASE IN HORSES. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—Mr. J. N. Langdon of Ken- 
nebunkport, in your last paper. [see page 282 of 
the current volumne,] states the case of his neigh 
bor’s horse, being severely purged ; that he ema- 
ciates rapidly and that the disease had continued 
nearly six weeks. ‘“ When he is still for twe 


days, he becomes apparently well, but as soon as 
he io rode the cumplaint returns. The day-pre- 


vious to his attack he was fed with corn, and rode 
about twenty miles.” 

The disease is a chronic inflammation of the 
mucus coat of the stomach and bowels, produced 
by the corn and exercise, and affects the whole 
digestive apparatus. Astringents and tonics se 

frequently recommended in this case, prove uni- 
formly injurious, and often fatal; he requires 
bleeding, abstinence, and rest. I would recom- 
mend eight quarts or 16 pounds for the first bleed 
ing, taken froma large orifice in the neck, and 
receive the blood ina pail, to ascertain the thick- 
ness of the inflammatory or buffy coat, which will 
probably be from two tothree inches. The samc 
quantity should be taken every second or third 
day till the evidence of inflammation should disap- 
pear, which will probably happen on the third. 
He should be fed on bran mash exclusive!y with 
but little hay—He wil! begin to recover his health 
and flesh in ten or twelve days. I would here re- 
mark that there is no disease in horses more uni- 
formly misunderstood than purging, diarrhea, and 
scours, which are only aggravated degrees of the 
same complaint, and they will bear the loss of 
blood in proportion to the augmentation of disease. 
In 1817, I had a fine young horse so far reduced 
_with scours that he was unable to stand, which 
,had continued nearly six weeks. I became con- 
‘vinced that it was inflammation of the bowels, and 
‘IT ordered hira bled twelve quarts. In 24 hours 


The invention which is described in the follow-| per attention, in a little time become a source of |beth the thirst and diarrhea were considerably 


' 


ing article will commend itself to the favor of all 
those who are of opinion that exposure to a chill- | 


profit to the country. Iam nota little surprised 
that our farmers should have been so long inat- 


abated ; the second day he was bled twelve quarts 
more, and he hed so far recovered his strength by 


ing atmosphere would soon mar thechoicest speci- | tentive to the subject. The rock-maple will pay |the removal of disease, as to get up and lie down 


mens of scientific cookery. 


{t will be regarded | for its own rearin™ in timber and fuel; so that at his leisure and manifest some little appetite.— 
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Supposing the disease broken down, I left him for 
three days, presuming he would gradually recov- 
er, but on examination | found no improvement.— 
I ordered him bleu 30 pounds, and repeated the 
saine bleeding the following day, with such mark- 
ed benefit that I became convinced the inflamma 
tion was still nnsubdued. | repeated the bleeding 
at different intervals until the loss of blood amount- 
ed to 170 pounds, when the horse recovered his 
health and strength, and his constitution was un 
impaired by the disease. Yours, &c. 
F. VANDERBURGH. 
Nem York, Merch 30th, 1828. 
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FOXTAIL 

Mr. Fessenpex,—Allow me to call your atten- 
tion and that of your readers, to a kind of vrass | 
richly deserving the notice of the farmer. I refer 
to the proper foxtail, (.4lopacurus pratensis) in its 
general appearance closely resembling timothy, or 
herds-grass. I have looked in vain for an account 
of it in the agricultural journals of Massachusetts, 
where many other grasses, less meritorious, have 
recei:ed considerable attention. Compared with 
herds-grass, it has the following advantages: Ist 
It comes to maturity a month or six weeks sooner 
and may be cut accordingly. I have often seen 
the full grown heads on stalks more than five feet 
in length, as early as the last of May. 2d. In 
quality, I believe it will be found equal with herds 
grass; in England it is considered superior, as a 
fodder for cattle. Our farmers are in the habit of 
cutting early in June, what is called speargrass | 
(Poa pratensis); foxtail is earlier than this, and 
in every respect superior. 3d. Foxtail, it is said, 
grows equally well on dry or moist land ; the lat-| 
ter, I belicve to be more favorable to it, which its 
early growth seems to denote. It does not re- 
quire any more attention than herds-grass. 

If I mistake not, there are fields of it in your 
vicinity ; if so, perhaps the statement J have made 
wi'l receive some notice from those who cultivate 
it, as confirmed or contradicted by their exper- 
ience. Yours, &c. GF. | 

Saco, Me. April 5, 1828. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PLANTING OF TREES. 
Mr. Fessenpex,—In looking over the 5th Vol. | 
of the New England Farmer, I was not a little | 
pleasec in finding so much urged in favor of plant- | 
ing trees. I should be highly gratified if I could 
suggest any thing that would aid in furthering so | 
desireable an object. Even as a matter of poral | 
speculation, what project could be adopted that! 
would so surely add profit to pleasure. Some one | 
has said of an industrious and beneficent citizen, | 
that he may be followed by his track; these few | 
words fully pourtray the cares of a worthy man, 
who in cultivating the earth, leaves marks of his | 


industry, and of his love ‘for those who may suc-} was concluced to try which would yield most, the 
‘common round [English white] or long red (La 
One of the greatest defects of @ farm, says an | 


ceed him. 


excellent French writer, is the lack of wood—not 


| from its spoils that poor Europe was enriched. It 


that he lives again in his children, will plant much, 
and fell little. The Tartars of Dagestan, all Tar- 
tars as they are, inhabiting a sterile country, have | 
an excellent custom which they carefully observe, 
and which they hold asa law. No person with 
them can marry before having planted in a cer- 
tain indicated place, an hundred fruit trees; so 
that there are actually found every where in the 
mountains of that country of Asia, grand forests 
of fruit trees of every species. Cyrus caused Asia 
Minor to be covered with fruit trees; and it was 


was a dogma of the religion of the Guebres, that 
one of the actions, the most agreeable to the Sa- 
preme Being, was the planting a tree. 

Cato said it was necessary to reflect a long time 
before building, but that the making of plantations 
should not be deferred an insiant. 

But presumins New England cultivators are 
now sufficiently apprized of the utility and impor- 
tance of planting, both fruit and forest trees, I 
need only offer some remarks on the manner of 
arranging them to the best advantage. I would re- 
commend the ancient quincuncial “mode of plant- 
ing. The advantages of this method are, more 
trees, at any given distance apart, may be planted 
on a given space than in the customary way; and 
each tree will be at more freedom to flourish, be- 
ing equidistant from its neighbors in every re- 
spect—as if planted in the centre of a circle, or 


excellent demuicent, soothing remeuy in coughs, 
the potato belonging to a narcotic tribe of plants. 
From ths experiment, | think it may be infe red, 
that the long ‘ed potatos are preferable to others 
for live stock. Wishing you increasing succese 
in your laudable exertions, I am, yours, &c. 
SOLOMON DROWN. 

Foster, R. I. April 2, 1828. 
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PEDIGREE OF HORSES. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—I send you the pedigrees oi 
the horses John Richards and Rattler. ‘he first 
is highly esteemed as a stallion, in the State of 
New Jersey, where he has covered two seasons. 
The seconé covered one season in the vicinity of 
the city of New York ; and his stock, now rising 
two, is very good. 

John Richards, a brown bay horse, foaled in 
1819, bred in Northampton, North Carolina ; got 
by Sir Archie ; dam by Rattler ‘by Shark); gran- 
dam by English Medley ; g. grandam by English 
Wildair, out of Nonpareil mare. He was assert- 
ed to be the best horse of his year in the South at 
four years old; but was then lamed. Ile is own 
brother to Betsey Richards, who has been the 
best mare in the States. 

Rattler, (I believe a chesnut horse, I do not 
know where foaled), bred in Mecklenburg, Vir- 





rather hexagon. The explanation of the quincunx | 
in Dr. Deane’s Georgical Dictionary is entirely 
erroneous ; and the description of it in Dr. Rees’ 
Cyclopedia is inaccurrate, and not easily intelligi- 
ble. The quincunx order is not a plantation of| 
trees disposed in a square, consisting of five trees, 
one at each corner and a fifth in the middle—re- 
peated agaig and again. It has its name from the 


numeral V;-—-three treeg being planted in that! 


ginia ; got by Sir Archie ; dam by English Robin 
Redbreast ; grandam by English Obscurity; g, 
grandam by English Wildair, out of an English 
Cub mare. He is own brother to Flirtilla, who 
has beaten the best Northern borses 5. L. B. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


TEASELS. 
Mr. Fressenpen,—As teasels are an article 


ure, a connected scries of equilateral triangles: 


form, are called the single quincunx. The dotble! which have lately come into use in this country, 


quincunx, is the V doubled, which makes an X—/if you or any of your correspondents have any 
being four trees planted oblongly with a fifth in| facts relative to their cultivation, you will confer 
the centre, like the five of spades in playing cards. a favor on the public by making them known. 
This being often repeated, forms the fo!lowing fig-| The following questions [ should like to have 
| answered : What kind of soil suits best? What 
; time ought they to be planted, and how? Wheth- 
'er in drills, broad-cast, or hills? And, what time 
i they fit for the market? Yours, L. W. B. 
} 
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Bristol, R. I. April 5, 1828. 





[From the New York Farmer.] 


' + * ¥ : , | MODE OF PLANTING THE GRAPE. 
' The months of March and April, being, in this 
‘. ‘ * * ¥ ¥ country, the most favorable season for plenting 
, ‘ . , |the grape vine, I thought it might be interesting 


‘to those who wish to undertake the cultivation of 
‘this precious plant, to offer some remarks on the 
‘best mode of performing it. With this view, I 
Cabbages, beans, strawberries, potatos, &c.may take the liberty of addressing to you the follow- 
also be thus planted. I mention the potato, to in-| ing lines, which you are welcome to insert in your 
duce an experitnent made in my family above aj journal if you think them useful. 
dozen years ago. When about making starch, it; The grape vine is produced either from the slip 
taken from good and wholesome vines, or by trans- 
planting the roots themselves. By the first mode, 
it requires six or seven years before the vine can 


* *¢ © © & & & 


Plata] potatos: supposing the last most nutritive, 


as they are preferred by cattle and swine. Six-| be in full bearing; and for the two first years, 


only for fuel, but for general use. A proprietor ;teen pounds of each, weighed after paring, were | you have to replace the plants which have failed, 
who well understands his interests, ought to find! made into starch separately by the usual process./and which may be generally estimated at one 
on his own lands al] the wood necessary for pur- | When dried, the starch from the long red weich- 'third part ef the whole that has been planted.— 
poses of building, &c. Little is planted and much jee tweaty-four ounces—that from the round white | The second mode is far the best—for, by being 


extirpated by those uttentive only to the fruition 


fourteen ounces. As potato starch is an article | supplied with good roots, about two or three years 


of the present moment ; but the pradent father offin great demand, this experiment may be of use | old, there is no danger of losing them, and on the 


2 family; who places bis consolation in thinking |to those who manufacture it. This starch is an/second year, they will yield fruit. 
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In countries subject to severe winters, the sea- 
son for planting is the latter part of March or the 
beginning of April. Trenches, eighteen inches 
wide and twenty deep, must first be prepared.— 
Could these trenches fave been made in the 
course of the preceding summer or autumn, it 
would be still better; the earth, thus having had 
time to lay open to the an, would be more favor- 
able to the plant. The most economical and ex- 
peditions way of performing this operation is by 


using the plough, and going three or four times | 


over the same furrow with it; after which, the 
loose earth is taken out with the spade, and the 
trench made to a proper depth. If the plantation 
be but small, or the expense no consideration, the 
best way isto wotk the ground altogether with 
the spade, and turn it up in al dizections. 

In Jands which are very dry, you mast plant 
from fifteen to eighteen inches in depth; the drier 
the soil the deeper you must plant.. In rich soils, 
from twelve to fifteen inches are sufficient. The 
plants ought to be placed four, five, or six feet 
distance from one another, according to the qual- 
ity of the soil. he richer it is the more distant 
the plants must be. If horses be used for plough- 
ing, the rov's ought to be placed at six feet dis- 
tance; and at seven, if oxen be used. The rows 
must be ina straight line, in order to facilitate 
the ploughing. Finally, if the spade be only used, 
the plants may be placed at five or six feet dis- 
tance, both ways—bot in all cases, care must be 
taken not to place the plants of one row immedi 
ately opposite those of the next row. 

The best mode ot planting the grape vine, is 
this: You lay down six inches of the plant, flat 


at the bottom of the furrow or trench, and lean. 


the upper part of it on the site of said ditch, so as 
to forin the figure of an angle, then placing one 
foot on the roots to press them flat with the vot- 
tom of the ditch, you cover the plant with tbree 
or four inches of good soil well pulverized, or two 
handfuls of moistened ashes, which are pressed 
strongly over with the foot. After which, the 
trench is filled up with earth, only leaving out, 
uncovered, two eyes of the plant. The trenches, 
at the time of planting, must be free from water ; 
if any should remain in them, wait until they are 


dry. 





Rousseau’s Herbal_—We have just seen the 
MS. Herbal of the Philosopher of Geneva. It con- 
sists of eight smal! folio volumes, bound up neatly 
in vellum, each volume having a thong of the 
same material bound three or four times round it. 
The plants are crushed flat, and fastened te the 
paper with gum; and the natural history, or rath- 
er the scientific description of each, is written on 
the opposite page, in Rousseau’s small, beautiful 
hand-writing. A very pleasing scent exhales 
from the volumes when open; and neither the 
leaves nor the flowers of the plants have lost their 
brilliant colors. The MS. is valued at three hun- 
dred guineas.—Weekly Review. 


Dah'ia.—This most beautiful autumnal flower- 
ing plant isa native of Mexico, and of late intro- 
duction into this country. 
varieties now cultivated in Europe. 





Potato Flour.—A Dorsetshire farmer, who has 














It has more than 150) 


tato flour, and one third wheat flour, «re even su- | the winter where they grow; so that those 
perior to those made wholly of the latter. On or-| 


dinary lands, 100 bags will be produced from an 
acre, so that 6000 lbs. of flour may be obtained 
from anacre of land. Potato flour is now much 
used in Scotland. 


{ 


An earth has been discovered in Virginia, which 
‘contains portions of Gypsum, and is successfully 


| used as a manure. 


Method of silting Butter.—Take of sugar, one 
|part—nitre one par', and clean salt two parts; 
; beat them well togetber and put it by for use.— 
To every pound of butter, [when it is fieed from 
\the butter-milk] take one ounce of the prepara- 
‘tion, and mix it thoroughly together Butter salt- 
‘ec in this manner and put down in tubs with a 
‘little meited butter poured over the surface, to fill 
every vacuity, before the top is put on, will keep 
for many years. 


| From the New-York Farmer. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF CARROTS, 
BEETS ann PARSNIPS. 

To insure a good crop of any of these roots, it 
will be requisite to be provided with a sufficient 
quantity of well fermented heavy manure, which 
imuy be laid on the ground two inches thick, and 
brosen with the hoe. The ground should be deep 
dug and the manure well! mixed with thesoil. This 
work, where the soil is light and dry, I would 
preter having done in autumn, so that the manure 
might have time to be incorporated with the soil ; 
and in the spring the ground shonld be dug over 
again. 
as the ground is fit to work in spring, but beets’ 
are more tender and are easily killed with frost 
when young. Forcarrots and beets, the drills 
should be drawn at the distance of 18 inches froin 
each other, and 16 inches between the 5th and 
6th drills ; which will throw them into beds of 5 
drills. This is a great advantage in cleaning, as 
the 16 inch space serves the purpose of an alley, 
and keeps the beds more open and loese. The 
seeds of beets should be dropped irto the drill at 


{ 
| 


the beet seed sends up several plants from each 
seed ; and by having them dropped at that dis- 
tance a great deal of labor is saved in thinning, 
and the plant hasa better chance to advance from 
the beginning. Carrots ought not to be sown too 
thick ; it will therefore be requisite to rub the 
seed well between the hands to take off the beard- 
edness which is attached to the seed ; this will 
make the seeds adhere less to each other, so that 
it may be sown more regularly along the drill — 
When the plants of beets or carrots have put out 
four or five leaves, they should be thinned out to 


beds should be kept clean by frequent hoeings, 
till the plants cover the ground, when the seeds 
will be effectually kept down by the crop. 
Parsnips should have 16 inches between the 
drills, and an alley of 20 inches between every 
four drills ; they should be thinned out to 6 or 7 
inches, plant from plant ; when the vines are very 
luxuriant, they should be broken down either by 
| trampling them with the feet, or by drawing a roll- 
|er over them; this process takes but very little 





Parsnips and carrots may be sown as soon / 


the distance of three inches, seed from seed, as_ 


the distance of six inches, plant from piant ; the, 


recently made some experiments in the prepara-| trouble, and is of great service to the swelling of | 
tion of this article, states as the result, that a bag|the roots. In the keeping of these roots through 
of potatos (240 Ibs.) will produce 60 Ibs. of flour ;| winter, great care should be taken to have them 
and that plain puddings made with two-thirds po-'dry, that is, ina dry place. Parsnips will stand 


aS 
for 
spring use may be suffered to remain till wanted 
for the table. 
Carrots and beets may be Jaid ina pit threc 
feet deep and two anda half wide, and covered 


| with two feet of earth, well beat with the spade 


to send off the water. Parsnips should be laid 
into the pit with a layer of eart) or sand between 
each layer of roots, which will keep them well 
colored and free from rust. which they «re very 
subject to when laid up without having earth be- 
tween them. In planting out any of these roots 
for see, the most genuine root- are toe selected: 
they shi ul. be planted upto ‘bur ecss im the 
ground, at the distance of three and « ball teet: 
when they up their flower stems a stake 
should be put down beside ea: li plant, to tie them 
to; and it may be requisite to run cross bars be- 
tween the stakes, especially for beets, which 
should be weil tied up. Wien the seed begins to 
ripen they shou'd be looked oer, and the ripe seed 
taken off, which may be e sily known by the 
change which takes place inthe color. Carrots 
change from a light green tu a biown ; and beets 
get likewise of a brownish color. Parsnips get to 
a light yellow, and will lose their seed with the 
first wind after its arrival at maturity. The seed 
first taken off should be kept by itself, as the ear- 
liest on the plant is generally of a superior quality 
to the later produced part of the seed. The seed 
when taken up should be hung or lod in an airy 
room or loft, till it is perfectly dry ; it should ther 
be rubbed out and put in boxes or bays, and kept 
till wanted. WM. CURR, Gardener, New York. 


" ] 
sena 


To keep butler from growing rancid.—To one 
peck of fine salt add one ounce of crude sal am- 
moniac, and two ounces of salt-petre, both finely 
With 
this mixture, work your butter till the milk is en 
tirely extracted ; and then put it in firkins, salting 
it with the above preparation, to such a degree as 
|to be palatable. ‘his mixture is stronger than 
| the clear salt, and of course less is required, A 





powdered ; and mix them well together. 


| Early Potatos for feeding swine —It is a good 
practice to plant some early sort of potatos ona 
small fertile piece of ground near your hog stye: 
which together with your peas (if you have any) 
will enable you to bring forward your pork, and 
half fatten your hogs before your Indian corn i: 
ripe enough to gather. 





We notice as uncommon productio1s of the sea- 
son, (says a Charleston paper) the artichoke, as 
large as the crown of a man’s hat; and straw- 
berries of a very large size, which we saw this 
morning. They grew in the vicinity of Canons 
borough. 


Peds.—Field peas should generally be sowed as 
early in the spring as the ground can be got intc 
proper order. The last week in April. or the first 
week in May will do very well, but if the soil is 
alight sandy loam, which is recommended for 
that crop, they may usually be sowed still earliex 
‘to good advantage. But when it is feared that 
they may be infested“ by bugs it will be safest te 
sow them as late as the 10th of June. Col. Wor 
thington, of Rensselaer County, New York, “ sow- 
ed his peas on the 10th of June six years in suc- 
cession, and a bug has never been seen since in 
his peas. Whereas, his neighbors, who have not 
adopted this practice, have scarcely a pea without 
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2 bug in it. He supposes the season for deposit- 
ing the egg of the pea bug is passed before the 
peas are in flower. Col. Pickering likewise ex- 
pressed an opinion that the bug may be avoided 
by late sowing, but the hot sun in June will so 
pinch the late sown peas that the crop will be 
small untess the land be moist as well as rich. 


ao ee 


{C= Erratum.—tIn the article ‘oa the effects of the protecting 
ystem, &e.” page 300, last paragraph, leave out the words 
i have satisfactorily shewn.” 





New Treatise on Flowers. 
In press, and will be published the beginning of the ensuing 
week, at the ollice of the New Eugland Farmer, and by G. 
Chorburn & Son, New York, “a Treatise on the Cultivation 
of Ornamental Flowers; comprising Remarks on the requisite 
Soil, Sowing, Transplanting, avd general ae with 
Directions tor the general treatineut of Bulbous Flower Roots, 
éirecn-house Plants, &c. Sy Roland Green.” Price 37 ets. 


Just Published 
And for sale at this office, “ Observations on the Efficacy of 
White Mustard Seed, (Sinapis alba) taken whole. From the 
10th London edition, revised and improved.” Price 6 cts. 





V A. Review 

This day published by Frederick T. Gray, Boston, and G. & 
©. Carvill, New York, the North American Review. Contents, 
Von Dohm’s Memows—Legs! Condition of Woman—Structure 
of the Ludian Languages--ifope Leslie— North Eastern Boun- 
lary—Revolution in Parag 1ay—F lorida—Duelling —-Captain 
Hall’s Voyage to the Easteru Seas—Travels ia the Fast—Quar- 
ierly list of New Publicatons—Index. &c. 


Hawthorn Quicks. 
lor sale at the Seed Establishment, No. 52 North Market street, 
i000 wo year oid seedling Hawthorn Quicks, for line fences— 
in fine order. at a moderate price. , 

One barrel Early Royal George Potatoes, early and prodi- 
gious bearers. Two casks Cerolina Sweet Potato Stips. 

Likewise. Early Euglish Manly—English Kidney, and Che- 
nango seedling Potatos, 

10 barrels Kerly Frame Peas, raised in Bangor, Me. 

A further supply of the celebrated New Zealand Spinach, 
| Tetrazona exp ansio). 

1060 pounds treot Laces ae, insported from Enrope this spring 

10 barrels Enghsh White Mustard Seed. 

Also, seeds of the Cuba Tobacco, Yellow Tobacco, Teazel, 
Leatils, Spring Wheat, Spring Rye, Barley, Rape, Broom 
Corn, Sprmg Vetches, Castor Oil Bean, Corn, (various sorts)— 
Weld, Yellow Locust, White Mulberry, Millet, Burnet, Orchard 
firass, Rye Grass, Tall ‘!eadow Oats Grass, White and Red 
Clover, Mangel Wurtzel, &c. 

Also, Seeds tor Diers’ use--Ornamental Flower Seeds, &c. 
comprising the largest collection of Seeds to be found in New 
Fagland. 

[= A supply of the Rocts of “WILMOT’S SUPERB 
STRAW BERRY”—measuring six and eight inches in circum- 
ierence, is daily expected from Europe. 








SUPERB BULBOUS ROOTS. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Establishment, 
4 fine collection of superior Bulbous Roots, suitable for spring 
planting. Consisting of black, purple, orange, violet, crimson, 
rose, nankeen, brouze, and white colored DOUBLE MEXI- 
CAN DAHLIAS. Also, Ferraria Tigrida, or Mexican Tiger 
Flower—Amaryllis Formosissima, or Jacobean Lily—Double 
Puberose, and Ranunculus; paintings of which may be seen at 
ibis place. The above collection cf ibulbs is in fine order, and 
5 from the same House fiom which we obtained the Bulbous 
Roots last autumn, which gave such uncommon satisfaction. 


Rose Bushes and Grape Vines. 
For sale at the House of SAMUEL DOWNER, in Dorches- 
ter, 86 hundred leaf Rose bushes—90 do. Province, or Cabbage 
10 do. four seasons—300 do. Damask—30 do. Burgundy—5 do. 
Austrian—-25 do. Marble—10 de: Tuscany—100 do. French— 
vb very large pots monthly Roses, sixteen years old, avd in prime 
health—7 varieties Double Dahlias—Single, do.—8 Lagersto- 
cemia Indica, or Crape Miyrtle, two of winch are 20 years old— 
“0 Grape Vines, (White Sweet water)—Snow ball Bushes— 
White Lities—Red and White Lilacs. 

ROSE WATER. 

20 Demijoiins Double and Single distilled Rose Water, made 
enurely from Damask Roses. "The above Rose Water is con- 
stantly kept for sale at Mr. C. Wade’s Porter Cellar, No. 12 
Merchaut’s Row, by Demijohn or less quantity. 
6t March 14 





Gunpowder, &c. 

Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 ets per pound~-Shot—Bal!s 
-Flints and Pereussion Caps. , 
, ag aye Rg Petre—Blue Vitrie], &c. constant- 
y lor sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 i t-— 
ly COPELAND? u Store, No. 65 Broad street 
{3° The Du Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality— 
aad is marked “E. Copeland, 


cask, tf March 14 


Landreth’s Nurserics—Near Philadelphia. | 
From the patronage already extended this Establishment, by | 
| the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, the Proprietors are again | 
| induced to advertise to them their eaten, as offering pecu- | 
' liar facilities for the acquirements of useful & ornamental vege- 
, table productions. ‘The collection now cultivated by them, con- 
sists of an immense variety of Fruit and Hardy Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs—Green-house Plants-—Sulbous Roots, and 
Garden Seeds. The assortment of Fruits is not surpassed in | 
real value by any in this country. [i embraces most of the cel- 
ebrated kinds of Europe, with all the esteemed varieties which 
have originated on this continent. The utmost care has been 
observed in making the selection, and the whole is now offered 
as containing none but those most worthy of cultivation, Per- 
sons not acquainted with the differeut varieties by name, and 
desirous to procure choice kinds, by merely stating the time 
they wish them to ripen, may confidently refer the rest to the 
proprietors, without a fear of disappointment. _ : 

The Ornamental department is rich in native and exotic 
Plants—it contains a splendid collection of Green house Plants, 
most of which are calculated for adorning in the winter seasons, 
parlours, sitting rooms, &c. with an assortment of Hardy Flow 
ering Shrubs, and acquisitions are continually making. 

In the portion of ground allotted to Garden Seeds are grown 
almost every variety of Esculent Vegetables for seeding. The 
method pursued by the Proprietors in this branch, certainly 
must obtain for them a preference withs all who will consider the | 
subject in the slightest degree. ‘The peparation of those kinds 
liable to mix in seeding—in short, the whole process of cultiva- 
tion, in gathering, &e. all being under their own personal sup- 
erintendence undoubtedly conspires in an eminent degree, to 
obviate the errors and impositions, unavoidable in a depend- 
ence on foreign importatious, or on careless or inexperienced 
growers at home. Orders received by Parker & Codman, No. 
31 Congress St. Boston. of whom priced catalogues of the whole 
may be had gratis. Persons ordering, may be assured of hav 
ing every article well and safely eae and forwarded. 

Feb. 15. tf D. & C. LANDRETH. | 


N. DAVENPORT offers for sale at his Nursery- 
n Milton, a fine collection of Fruit and Forest 
Trees, anc Ornamental Shrubs, comprising Ap 
sles, Pears Peaches.Pranes,Nectarines,& ¢. Goose- 
leary and Currant Bushes. A list of which can be 
seen ai che office of the New England Farmer, or Agricultural 
Warehouse—and will be inserted in the New England Farmer 
occasionally. At this Nursery, however, it is not so much an 
object to present the imposing display of a great number of 
the names of indifferent fruit as to keep a choice collection of 
those sorts, whose excellence is well known and established. 
[C= Orders are respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt 
fttention Wf ef with JOR Newent of the Agricultural Egiab 


lishment, No 52 North Market street; or with FRENCH & Da- | 


venrort, Nor 713 Washington Street—or at the Nursery in 
Milton. 
; JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co's, 


Nursery, at Flushing, on Long Island, near New | 


York. 
IN behalf of the Proprietors of the above Nursery. 
the subscriber solicits the orders of Horticulturists 
who may be desirious of stocking their gardens 
and fields with Fruit Trees of the finest sorts, and 
most nealthy aud vigorous stocks the present reason. 
Bioopaoon & Co. atlend personally to the Inoculating an 
Encrafting of all their Frait Frees—and purchasers may rely 
with confidence, that the Trees they order will prove genuine 
The subscriber; Agent of the abeve Nursery, will receive orders 
for any quantity of 
: FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
. FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS 
The Trees will be delivered in this City, at the ris! 
pense of the purchaser—-the bills may be paid to him 
The reputation of this Nursery is so extensively In 
has been so wel! sustained, that I take leave 
want of Trees, to any of the Horticuliurists in this City and its 
vicinity; and if ocular demonstration is desired, IT invite those 
who wish to be thus satisfied, to examine the Trees in my gar 
den at Dorchester, procured from this Nursery for three or four 
years past, some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy 
and vigorous state. 
TT? Catalogues will be delivered gratis, on application to 
| ZEB. COOK, Jr. Rogers’ Buildings—Congress St 








~ 


to refer tose in 





Engrafting and Garden Work. 

)} RUFUS HOWE, of Dorchester. informs his friends and the 
public, that he will attend to the Engrafiing of Trees or Garden 
work. Having had considerable experience, he thinks he can 
give satisfaction to those who may tavor him with employment 
Referrence ean be had of Mr. Samuel Downer, of Dorchester 

ot Ayn il 4 


40.000. 
For sale, Foriy Thousand engratied APPLE TREES, from 
two to four years from the grafi—consisting of forty-three kinds | 
of the most approved and superior Fruits; including early au. | 
tumn aud winter Apples. Also, other Fiuit and Ornamental | 
Trees. Orders may be sent to this place via Post oflice, di- | 


jr. Boston,” on the head ‘of the | rected to FRANCIS WINSITIP. 


Brighton, March 21st, 1828. 


lefi there. or sent by mail, will meet prompt attention, 


Feb. 29. | 





Farmer Wanted. 
A young farmer with lis wife, is wanted, to take charge of @ 


farm about 10 miles from New Haven. A young Massachu- 
setts farmer who thoroughly understands his business, and whose 
wife is acquainted with the management of a dairy, and whe 
can furnish testimony of economy, neainess, and industry, wil? 
have an opportunity to make a permanent and advantageous 
bargain. Inquire at the New Englaad Farmer Office. 

New York, March 2%, 1828. 


Marrowfot Peas. 
For sale, a consignment from Aibany, of 50 barrels Marrowfat 
Peas, by the barre}, at a very low price—Inguire at the Seed 
Establishment, No. 52, North Market street. 


Horse Wanted. 

A gentleman who is located ina section of Massachusetts 
where there are many desirous of raising colts, wishes to bre 
for the season, a half blood or good f rmed Stallion, or if the own- 
er prefer, would board the horse (aud a groom if desires ta 
very low rau .--Enquire at this office. march 


Fruit Trees: 

WILLIAM PRINCE, the Proprietor of the Lin- 

nwean Botame Garden and Nurseries at Flushiag 

Long Island, has the pleasure of storming the pub- 

he, that his Nursery now contams 172 varieties of 

the Apple—2 2 do. of the Pears—7t do. of Cher- 
ries . of Plums—25 do. of Apricots—21 do. of Peaches 
2 do. ot Nectarines—1 do. of Almonds—14 do. of Mulber- 
ries—6 do. of Quinces—16 do. of Figs—16 do. of Currants—15 
do. of Raspberrres—47 do of Gooseberries—2 do. of Straw 
berries—257 do. of Grapes--6 do. of Ornamental Trees, &c 
Above 5 of the above kinds of Fruit are not to be found in 
any other collection in America, The cditlerent varieties cannot 
be otherwise than genuine, as the greatest attention is paid, and 
nearly all the kinds are inocu®ted from bearing wees, The 
Cherry, Peach, and other Trees, are generally of a large size 
Catalogues may be obtained of J. R 








obt R. Newell, at the Agricul- 
tural Warehouse. 52 North Market sireet, gratis; and orders 
March 14 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 





| FROM | TO 
APPLES, best, - . - - |barrel. 2 & | 300 
ASHES, pot, fir t sort, - ° ° tion, 107 & (110 WW 
Pearl, first sert, - a 4 112 08/115 00 
BEANS, whue, . - uushel,, 1 2a) 1 50 
BEEF, mess, new, - : - - varrel, 9 74; 10 UO 
Cargo, No. 1, new, . - 6 BA” 9 00 
Cargo, No new ° - 7n” 8 U0 
BUTTER, wspected No. 1, new, - | pound 1d) 25 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - as 7 10 
Skunmed milk, - - “ 5 6 
} FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-strect, - | barrel. 5 20 § 37 
Genesee, - ° - - i 5 i2 5 37 

| Rye, best, - . - . 3 00 3 24 
GRAIN, Corn, . - . - {bushel 62 | id 
ive, = aa = = AO 57 
Barley, - - - 60 67 
Oats, - - - - 30 $2 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | poond | 10 
LIME, : - - - - cask, 70; 100 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. 275, 300 
PORK, new, clear, - - - - tbarrel. 17 00) 18 00 
Navy, mess, new, - - a 12 #0) 13 00 
Cargo, No. I, new, - a 12 50, 138 OO 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - . - ‘bushel, 1 50! 1°75 
Orchard Grass, - . | 5 OO 
Fow! Meadow, - - - “6 1 00 
Kye Grass, - - - ‘ 1 00 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - sé 5 00 
Red Top - - - - ‘ 100 
Lucerne, - - - - ound 5O 
White Honeysuckle Clo: er, ‘ SO 
Red Clover, - - . 12 3 
French Sugar Beet, - - 1» 
Mangel Wurtzel, - - ‘ 1 5O 
WOOL, Merino, fall blood, washed pound 8 5S 
Merino, ful! blood. unwashed, ‘ ” 25 
Merino, three fourths washcd, 28 | oh 
Merino, half & quarter washed 28 30 

Native, washed, ° . ‘ 22 | 2 

Pulled, Lamb's, first sort, - 10 | 45 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, 0 | 35 
Pulled, for spinning, first sort ‘ 30} 35 

' 
PROVISION MARKET 

BEEF, best pieces, - . - pound 9g 12 
PORK, fresh, best pmces ‘ 10 
whole hog - ° ‘ 6 7 
VEAL, - - - . 6 10 
MUTTON, - . ‘ ( 12 
POULTRY, - - : - . ‘ 12 17 
BUTTER, keg and tub - ‘ a, 25 
Lump, best, . ° “ an) 25 

EGGS, - ° ° . dezen 12 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - ° bushel 70 
Indian, retail, - : . “ 70 
POTATOS, ee og Me ee 7) 640 
CIDER, {accoiding to quality,} - ‘barrel. 200} 2 50 
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VOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Occasioned by reading ‘‘ The Grave of Napoleon,” in the Farmer 


of the 8th of February lust. 
FAME WORTHLESS WITHOUT VIRTUE. 


O’er prostrate greatness sympathy will mourn, 
Though seas of blood have once that greatness borne ; 
Bat sympathy is oft a vision wild, 
And shields with tears the worthless and defil’d. 

’T'is true, the Corsic victor soar’d on high, 
Like a broad meteor in the troubled sky. 
His furious car o’er bowing nations roli’d; 
He crush’d their armies, and he clutch’d their gold. 
Sceptres and crowns at will, he gave, or took, 
And e’en his name, remotest empires shook. 
Dire troubler of the groaning world he stood, 
His all embark’d upon a crimson flood ! 
At length, reverse to victory succeeds, 
The vanquish’d triumph, and the victor bleeds. 
His veterans, like a mist, have pass’d away— 
His mighty empire ’s crumbling to decay— 
His crown has fallen—his iron sceptre ’s gone ; 
The lord of kingdoms finds himself alone ! 

A feeble captive, to Helena’s isle 
Departs the Chief, who triumph’d o’er the spoil. 
There disappointment spread its baneful shade, 
And his fierce soul upon its mansion prey’d, 
Till death, that conqueror of kings, drew near, 
And laid the restless hero on his bier. 

He scal’d the summit of imperial power, 
And sank from sight in dark affliction’s hour. 
How keen the pangs his lofty spirit felt, 
What saci presages in his bosom dwelt, 
When the vast object of his whirlwind course, 
Was roughly pluck’d from his strong arm by force ; 
‘When the world’s diadem, so near his own, 
Fled from him, and he trembled for his throne ; 
When still increasing weakness bow’d him down, 
‘T’o yield his hopes, his sceptre, and his crown. 
What sad reflections rent his troubled breast, 
When dire disease bis sinking frame oppress’d ; 
When death, the good man’s friend, the sinner’s dread, 
With certain aim his fatal arrow sped. 

The height of worldly pomp, and depth of woe, 
Pass’d o’er the head of him who lies so low ! 
We see the contrast, and our souls will melt, 
And feel in part, the very pangs he felt. 
So sympathy once wept, when Cesar fell, 
And so she weeps, e’en o’er the Prince of Hell ! 
But justice knows no sympathetic rule, 
True worth ’s the standard of her righteous school ; 
And tried by this, Napoleon sinks beneath 
The lowest, poorest, virtuous, that breathe. 
Self was the object of his constant aim 
Whose altar blaz’d with a perpetual flame. 
Por her, he intrigued—and for her he fought, 
And all his mighty powers to action brought. 
No sacrifice for her, too dear, was found, 
Though waves of blood and tears the nations drown'd. 
Shall he be sainted, then, whose wild career, 
Fill’d earth with desolation, and with fear ? 
Have we no feeling, but for him who sleeps 
Upon that wave worn rock, mid eastern decps ? 
Whose sword made mothers childiess—at whose word, 
Whole armies were in ghastly heaps interr’d ? 


Where nations mourn, whose scales the grief can weigh! 


Whose eye the wide extent of woe survey ? 
But myriads bleed, and tuillions o’er them cry, 
Not worth a tear, unworthy of a sigh! 
While the fierce tyrant who impelled the wound, 
Has both a laure! and a poet found ! 

Let those that please, the bloody victors crown, 
Who hew their paths terrific to renown ; 
What though at length they sink, as once they rose, 
Crush’d by the angry strokes of vengeful foes. 
*Tis but a just reward, ambition’s gain, 
A righteous retribution, pain for pain 
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| For woes they once inflicted, now they feel ; 
| The sword alone can pierce their hearts of steel ; 
Earth is befriended when the conqueror wanes, 
And sounds of joy reanimate her plains. 
Thus she rejoic’d when Gallia’s monarch fell, 
{ And still the notes upon the breezes swell, 
| So let each warrior sink, no more to rise, 
Who draws his ruthless sword for fortune’s prize. 
Could I once stand beside Napoleon’s grave, 
| Where Helen’s rock defies th’ eternal wave, 
Thus would I mourn the celebrated dead, 
Who there reclines his solitary head :— 
The relics of a fallen Chief lie here, 
Whose very name the nations shook with fear ; 
| His vigorous form, a pewerful mind sustain’d ; 
| But fel] ambition had his soul enchain’d. 
} A thirst for empire, and the lero’s fame, 
Scorch’d every virtue with a ceaseless flame. 
O’er seas of blood to power sublime he flew, 
And kingdoms and republics sunk from view ; 
*Till the dark clouds of vengeance round him burst 
And laid his empire and his schemes in dust. 
Thus died his projects, and thus fell his crown, 
His sole mheritance, a bad renown! 

Oh, had his active sou! but lov’d the truth, 
When the bright morning beam’d upon his youth, 
Then had his brow have worn a diadem, 
Unfading as the oriental gem. 

What evils had he quell’d, what good perform’d, 
Had real virtue but his bosom warm’d. 
How had his glotious fame thro’ nations ran, 
And gain’d the love and gratitude of man ; 
Piere’d thro’ the shades of death, and rose on high, 
| A quenchless star in the eternal sky. 

But now, his name must with the wicked rot— 
Enroll’d as infamous, or be forgot. 
The blood of slaughter’d millions, from the ground 
Cries out for vengeance, with prophetic sound ; 
Woes countless, indescribable, were strew’d 


| Around the awful path his falchion hew’d. 

| With fearm) aspect, all against Din rise, 

| And wait the righteous sentence of the skies. 

} Where has his spirit fleld ? Ah! where indeed, 

| Since from its cumb’rous load of earth, ’twas freed ’ 
None but the orphan’s friend can this decide, 
{ 

} 

} 


\ 





{ 


The widow’s God—before whom kings are tried. 


Gilsum, N. H. CANTHOR. 





Alligators.—The alligator is the most terrible 
janimal of this class. Vast numbers are seen in 
, the slow streams and slallow lakes of Florida and 
Alabama; but they abound most on Red river, the 
| Mississippi lakes, and the bayous, west of that 
river. On these sleeping waters, the cry of a 
| sucking pig on the bank will draw a shoal of them 


from their muddy retreats. The largest alligator, | 
ever killed in these regions, measured more than | 


sixteen feet. They have at times, especially be- 
‘fore a storm, a singular roar or bellow. When 
moving about in the water they scem like old logs 
\in motion. In fine weather, they dose on the sand 
‘bars, and such is their recklessness, that they al- 
low people to pass in boats within a few paces of 
‘them. A rifle ball will glance from their bodies, 


‘unless they strike in a particular place. The an- | 


imals when slain, emit an intolerable musky smell, 
and it is asserted that its head contains a quantity | 
ofthat drug. They sometimes chase children, and | 
/ would overtake them, were it not for their inabil- 
‘ity to make lateral movements; for having few 
Joints in their body, and very short legs, they can- 
{net readily turn from a straight direction. Con- 
sequently, those who understand their movements | 
avoid them without difficulty, by turning at right | 
‘angles. They are chiefly formidable to pigs and | 
other animals of that size. The skin is valuable | 
to the tanner.— Flint. 





| Large Green head 





the sorts perfectly genuine. 
ovr most prominent sorts. 


Artichoke, Green Globe 
gus, Devonshire 
Gravesend 
Battersea 
Large white Reading 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR SEEDS. 
For sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the office 
of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Bos- 
ton, the largest variety of Seeds to be found in New England— 
of the crops of 1827. The greatest care bas been taken to have 
them raised by our most experienced s 





Beans, (26 varieties,) including 
the English broad beans, 
dwarfs and pole. 

Beets, true Long Blood 
Early blood Turnip 
Early White Scarcity 
French Sugar, or Amber 


Orange 
Green, (for soups, &c.) 
Borecole 


Brocoli, wed White 
Early Purple 
Large Cape 
Brussells 
Cabbage, Early Salsbury dwar 
Karly York 
Early Dutch 
Early Sugarloaf 
Early Lon. Battersea 
Early Emperor 
Early Wellington 
Large Bergen, &c. 
Large Cape Savoy 
Large Scotch 
Large Green glazed 
H Large late Drumhead 
| Tree, or 1000 headed 
Green Globe Savoy 
| Red Dutch 
Yellow Savoy 
j Turnip rooted, &c. 
| Russian 





Late Imperial 
Late Sugarloaf 
Cardoon, 
Carrots, Altringham 
Early Horn 
Blood Red(far West In 
i dia market) 
Lemon 
i long Orange 


| remer 
; Cauliflower, Early and Late 
Celery, White solid 
! Rose colvured solid 
Italian 
Celeriac, or turnip rooted 
| Chervil. 
| Chives. 
Corn Salad, or Vettikost 
' Cress, Curled or Peppergrass 
Broad leaved or Garden 
| Water 
| Long Orange 
Cucumber, Early rame 
| Green Cluster 
Short Prickly 
Long pcos | 
Long green Turkey 
Long white Turkey 
White Spined 
Small Girkin, &c. 
Plant, Purple 
White 
' Endive, Green 
' White Curled 
| broad leaved Batavian 
| Garden Burnet 
Garlic Setts 





. 
Egg 


routs, f 


ee 


wers, and to have 


The following comprises some of 


Meion,Piue Apple 
Green Citron 
Persian 
Nutmeg 
Large Canteleupe 
Pomegranate, or Mus). 
Carolina Water 
Long Island Water 
Apple seeded, Wate: 
Marjoram, 
Mustard, White and Brown 
Nasturtium 
Mangel Wurtzel, 
Okra 
Onion, Potatoe 
Tree 
White Portuga! 
Yellow 
Madeira 
Stratsburg 
Large Red 
Parsley, Siberian 
Dwart Curled 
Curled, or Double 
Parsnip, Large Dutch swelling 
Silver Skinned 
Peas, Early Washington 
Early double blossomed 
Early F ame 








t 


’ 


Early Golden Hotspur 
Early Charlton 
Early Strawberry Dwar: 
Dwarf blue Imperial 
Dwarf blue Prussian 
wart Spanish, or Fay 
| Dwarf: Marrowfat 
Dwart Sugar 
Matchless, or Tall Ma: 
— Tall Marrows 
Tall Crooked pod Suga: 
Peppers, Long, or Cayenne 
Tomato, or Squash 
ol 


Cherry 
Pumpkins, Finest Fami) 
Connecticut 
Mammoth 
Radish, Early Frame 
Short top Scarlet 
Leng Salmon 
Purple Short Top 
Long white, or Naples 
Cherry 
Violet colored 
White Turnip Rootec 
Black Fall, or Spanis! 
Rhubarb, for tarts, &c. 
Ruta Baga, 
Salsafy, or vegetable oyste: 


iela 


Sea le, 

Skirret 

Scqrzonera 

Saffron, 

Spinach, New Zealand 
Prickly, or Fall 


Roundleaved sume 
Eng. Patience Dock 


| Sage 


eo? 

Squash, Early bush Summe: 
Long Crook Neck 
Vegetable Marrow 
Porter’s Valparaiso 
Acorn 

Tomatos 


Indian Corn, (several varieties)! T'urnips, Early White Dutel: 


Kale, Sea 

Purple curled 

Green curly Scoteh 
Leek, London 

Large Scotch 
Lettuce, Early Curled Silesia 


Royal Cape 
Imperial! 
Hardy Green 


Early Garden Stone 
White Flat, or Globe 
Green Round 

Red Round 

Swan’s Egg 

Large Eng. Norfolk 
Long Tankard 
Long Yellow Frenc! 
Yellow Dutch 
Yellow Maltese 





Brown Dutch 
Grand Admiral 
Tennishall, or Rose 
Drumhead 


Yellow Aberdeen 
Yellow Stone 
Yellow Swedish 
Dedham 


Magnum Bonum Coss | Thyme—Sweet Basil—Boneset, 
Lavender—Rosemary— Hyssop, 


Bath Coss 

Ice Coss 

White Coss, or Loaf, 
Green Coss 


Wormwood—Summer Savory, 


|Penny royal—Spikenard—Dil!, 


Baln— Tansy; — Bene, &c 
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